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This report has a descriptive a nd e val native 
delineation of thoso programs which have been (or are being) 
developed for Puerto Rican students in the public schools of Jersey 
City, The data of the report have been gathered in those schools with 
large Puerto Rican constituencies, and have been cast in the 
perspectives affordea by discussions with administrators, teachers, 
and students. What has evolved has been carefully measured in a 
multiplicity of dialoyues with Puerto Rican parents whose aspirations 
for their children must remain the essential touchstone for all 
assessments^ in the fina? analysis, in an area of such crucial 
concern. Some programs in operation in the Jersey City Public Jchool 
for Spanish speaking pupils aro as follows: teachers who specialize 
in "Englisu as a Second Language Program" have been assigned to 16 
elementary schools. One school has the "New Jersey Bilingual 
Education Program," landed under Title VII of the 1965 Sleweutarj 
Secondary Education Act. It consists of four bilingual teachers, and 
"English as a Second Language" teacher, a "Spanish as a Second 
Language" teacher, and a community liaison officer. Another school 
has a Bilin-jual Program under Title I of the 1965 Elementary 
Serondary Education Act. Six bilingual teachers are assigned to the 
program. [Some pages of this document are marginally legible because 
of the poor quality of the original. ] (Author/JM) 
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The Jersey City Public Schools arc struggling with nil of the problems 



which characterize contentporary Air.erican urban ^ducat ion. In the manifold 



efforts to meet the educatio.ial ncedj- of, its students, Jersey City teachers 



and administrators liave not been without the awareness and sensitive response 



which commend their professional stature and commitment; but the difficulties 



at times appear insurmountable, and the enormity of the task is nowhere better 



revealed than in the school district's application under Title I funds for 



FY 1972: 

'The educational situation 3n Jersey City resembles many of 
our urban core areas throughout the nation. There is an increase 
in school enrol Imcn. and our school buildings have aged. The burden 
on the classroom teacher has increased both in a non-instructional 
and instructional capacity. A great aeal of this transition can 
be attributed to the lack of a continuing school construction program 
during the last thirty years; a gro\\':rg elementary and secondary 
school age population; ove: crowdness ; a deficiency in classroom 
space; a lack of facilities for non-classroom activities; and iradequate 
space for playgrounds and indoor recreation. The increa: ing polariza- 
tion of our non-white population ^^ue to family size, personal income, 
racial structure, job skills and opportunities has not been a blessing 
to the classroom teacher. The beautiful model classroom situation 
has been ushered aside and replaced with bilingual problems, unbal- 
anced age situation, high ratios of truancy, poor r^^ults on stan- 
darized and basic achievement tests, and a term problem of transfer 
and enrollments. The public schools in our DouTitown and Bergen-U' fay- 
ette wards have a high percentage of Spanish speaking pupils, migrant 
blacks from the South, as well as a small percentage of pupils newly 
arrived from Greece and Poland. Many of these children speak only 
their native tongue and are far below the academic lev^il in their 



comprelvjiision of standard Iini;lish, math and reading. Before these 
students can be successfully taught to read in lin^lisli, tlicy must 
learn the basic phonetic system and structure of the I'.njzlish lan.:;uas::e . 
Many of these children have a limited rani^e of jonccj^ts and vocabulary 
usefulness in school. Some children have no iMiderstandini; of co.nmon 
everyday words. Some children are learning Faglish as a second 
languat^e. They have had little or no pr;icti.:e with the sound system 
structure and vocabulary of the Hnglish 1 uiage. Some childreu 
have limited exj)cricnce with school-type mr.terials, pictures, b)oks, 
educational toys and games; therefore, they arc insecure in hanJling 
and responding to them. Where dificiencijs exist in reading and 
arithmcatic and/or Hnglish usage, other j.reas show a marked decrease 
in achievement.. These are science, language arts, social studies, 
and self-concept." Aj plication for Gr aat for I'Y Hn.ung Ju ne 5 ^>, 
1_972 to meet tjic_S£ecJal Need s of Educational Iv Deprived Chil d ren 
(Title I, P.L. "89-10]. [June 9, 1971] ' ~ 

In this graphic tableau of educational deprivation the plight of t\e Puerto 

Rican child is particularly poignant. 

This report has undertaken a descriptive and evaluative delineation of 
those programs which have been (or arc beingj developed for Puerto Rican students 
in the public schools of Jersey City the data of the report have been gathered 
in those schools with large Puerto Rican constituencies, and have been cast 
in the perspectives afforded by discussions with administrators, teachers, 
and students: and what has evolved has been carefully measured in a multi- 
plicity of dialogues with Puerto Rican parents whose aspirations for their 
children must remain the essential touchstone for all assessments, in the 
final analysis, in an area of such crucial concern. In this connection, 
we are c^eeply indebted to Kev. Hector A. Martinez Mena and Perfecto Oyala 
of P. A. CO. [Puertorriquenos Asociados for Community Orga-iization] . 

Every cooperation was extended to the evaluators by Dr. Robert A. Coyle, 
Superintendent of Schools, and his staff; and acknowledgements are due Assistant 
Superintendents Richard O'Brien, Frank McCarthy, Frank Williams, and Anne F. 
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Camp for their assistance; and to Principals James Boylan, Mart^arel G. Penney, 
Sarah S. Hallahan, Julia A. Barnes, and Margaret Mull in. To tlie ta:;k of 
liaison and coordination of visits, Assistant Superintendent Constance Nichols 
brought a graciousness and solicitous awareness of the needs of the non-P.ngl ish 
speaking child which made our task less formidable. 

P. C. 
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I INTRODUC^IUON 



Puerto Ricar? students are experiencing difficulties in many urban 

schools; more often than not, these difficulties derive from inadequate 

and ineffective school programs. Frequently, schools fail to motivate or 

interest Puerto Rican children in educational activities; little attention is 

given by many mainland urban school systems to the special cultural and 

language needs of Puerto Qican students. Consequently, the educational 

experience of most Puerto l:ican students culminates in unsuccessful 

patterns of academic achievement; functional illiteracy in both Spanish 

and English; excessively high rates of dropouts from high school; and 

(for those Puerto Rican youngsters who graduate from high school) 

insufficient opportunities for further academic work at the college or 

university level; and, for most Puerto Rican youth, less than optimum 

employment opportunities because of educational inadequacy. 

« 

A general statement describing the alarming implications and 

consequences of pervasively inadequate educational programs for society 

in general and for the Puerto Rican Community in particular has been 

articulated elsewhere: 

Puerto Rican students attempt to escape from the 
urban classroom through inattention, daydreaming, 
talking, playing in the classroom, and absenteeism, 
especially in the high school. Many Puerto Rican 
students become hostile and resistant to the 
unrealities in the urban schools and to the assaults 
made upon their personal and cultural identities by . 
teachers and principals. When resistance and 
hostility are expressed in the classroom, the \irban 
school teacher reprimands and punishes, ofte-n at 
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great lenidJu In addition, certain moral connotations 
are added lo Ihe toaclitM*'s response to resistance and 
hostility, and Puerto Ilican students learn» either 
overtly or subtly, that they are considered bad, 
immoral, disorderly, evil and unable to succeed in 
school. When the urban teacher does this, he is 
exhibiting, in a sociological sense, sjinbols of 
higher status, and he is requesting, at the same 
time, ihe prestige and deference he believes should 
be accorded to him by his students. 

As the culture fconflict in the schools becouiei- « 
more pronounced, a complex arrangement of 
rhetoric, myth and reality emerges. The rhetoric 
describes the optimum program of education that is 
to be provided for Puerto Rican students. The 
rhetoric further describes the problems that exist 
in educating Puerto Rican students and the efforts 
that are being made to resolve those problems. 
The result, in fact, is widespread academic retardation 
among Puerto Rican students, failure of the schools 
to come to grips with the problems and conflicts in 
the education of Puerto Rican students, and, in 
general, a breakdown in education for Puerto 
Ricans. As rhetoric and realitj' confront one 
another, a dangerous myth emerges. This myth holds 
that education for Puerto Rican students is highly suc- 
cessful and that, while there are many problems and 
difficulties, these problems are the result of 
inadequate family experience, deprived home condi- 
tions and unsatisfactory and hostile attitudes of the 
students. The myth further states that education for 
Puerto Rican students is at least as good as, and 
generally much better than, the education offered to 
the immigrants who came from Europe decades ago. 

What, then, is urban education accomplishing? 
Insofar as Puerto Rican students are concerned, it is 
excluding them from the academic channel that is 
essential if they are to compete with more privileged 
middle class students. Urban education as currently 
consituted, holds Puerto Rican students at. a lower, 
class level and prevents upward social-mobility that 
could improve their life chances, A concomitant of this 



pf'<)cc\sfi is incri-ruiing soci?tl (iivisi\eii* and 
discontent, a r(\sult of the incqualily in educa- 
tional opportunity offered to i'^uertu Rican 
students » ^ 

The evaluation of special education programs for Puorto Rican 

students in the Jersey City Public Schools began with the resolution of 

the Board of Education on October 13, 1971: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Board of 
Education of Jersey^ City does hereby authorize 
the President and acting Secretary to sign a 
contract with Dr. Francesco Cordasco, 
Educational Consultant to P. A. C. O. of 
Jersey City for an evaluation of the programs 
for Puerto Rican pupils now in the public schools 
and commentary on tlie Title I and Title VII 
funding operations, together with recommendations 
concerning these programs in the public schools. 

The resolution reflects the widespread concern within Puerto 

Rican community organizations and within the Puerto Rican community 

generally over the educational programs available to Puerto Rican 

V 

students* The resolution further reflects the commitment of the 
Jersey City Board of Education and the commitment of school officials 
to examine and strengr^ on the education of Puerto Rican students. 

In implementing the resolution of the Jersey City Board of Education, 
the evaluators visited schools, interviewed school officials, teachers 



F. Cordasco and E. Bucchi oni, Puerto Rican Children in Mainland 
Schools: A Sourcebook for Teachers (New York: Scarecrow-Grolier, 1968), 
pp. 15-16. See further, Hcmos Trabajado Bien : A Report on the Fir st 
National Conference of Puerto Fiicans. Mexican- A-mericans, and Educators 
on the Special Kducational Needs of Puerto Rican Youth IKew York: Aspira, 
1968); and Richard J, Margolis, The Losers: A Report -on Puerto Ricans 
and the Public Schools (New York: Aspira, 1968) which is a report on sixteen 
schools in seven cities. 



Resolution, Board of IMucation (Jersey City, October 13, 1971). 



principals, c::iikIron nn^l members uf the Pikm-Io Uican community aivl 
collected relevant docuivientB, What follows, then, is a comprehensive 
description of special programs for Puerto Rican students in the 
Jersey City Public School..; an evaluative statement concerning their 
scope, function and effectiveness; and a series of recommendations for 
the improvement of educational opportuiaities for Puerto Rican children. 

II DISTRIBUTICy AND SCHOOL ASSIGNMENT OF 
PUERTO RICAN STUDl^NTS 

There are 38, 441 students in the public 3lementary and secondary 

schools of Jersey City- School officials list 14, 991 children as white; 

16,978 as black; 5,516 as Puerto Rican; 299 as Cuban; and 604 as "other." 

Puerto Rican </iildren are distributed throughout the Jersey City schools 

as indicated in the following distribution schema:^ ' 



Student Distribution Schema and Ethnic Census 



SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


White 


Black 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


Other 


Total 


OHS 


2 Palisade Avenue 


2608 


204 


114 


36 


49 


3011 


LHS 


60 Crescent Avenue 


289 


1187 


55 


2 


9 


1542 


FHS 


35 Colgate Sfreoi 


493 


437 


532 


7 


30 


1599 


SHS 


239 Bergon Avenue 


1354 


1344 


42 


7 


11 


2758 


AEHS 


2 Palisade / venue 














8SS 


162 Mersoics Street 


r 47 


35 


^ 1 i 




1 ■ 87 




- High School 


4791 


3207 i 


848 ! 


52 3 




9G 


8997 



^The ethnic census data are for Fall 1970j data for Fall 1971 were not 
ready at the time this report was prepared. Distribution schema was pro- 
vided by Mrs. Constance P. Nichols, Assistant Superintendent. Puerto 
Rican student enrollments have in 1971 /72 remained constant or have slightly 
increased in some schools. Ethnic census data for Jersey City would have to 
include notice of a large non-public school population [predominantly Roman 
Catholic] whose participation in Title I programs is iTofiled in the district's 
FY 197^ application for Title I aid. 
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student Dislriljuljon Sclu, 



Puerto* 







VV 1 11 Lo 




RiCcin 


Cuban 


vjt vsi r 


I otai 


. No, i 


6-t Eric SlnM*t 


I 

16 ! 


1 

36 1 


363 




4 


419 


3 


70 Bright Stroivf 


32 1 


250 1 


715 


i 7 


5 


! 1009 


5 


182 Mcficlr-, StrouJ 


200 ' 


74 ! 


323 


' 1 


1 


' 599 


6 


96 Sr. Paul's Avcnuo 


899 i 


47 f 


84 


; 18 


50 


' 1098 


8 


96 Franklin Sttcc) 


1137 : 


9 i 


82 


60 


76 


1364 


9 


222 Mcfccr Street 


43 ! 


710 1 


717 






1470 


n 


886 Ocrgcn Avenue 


371 1 


469 


179 




u_ 38 _ 


1 1061 


12 


91 Astbr Place 


^ 22 ! 


518 


28 






568 


14 


153 Union Street 


1 i 


1091 i 


f 




1092 


15 


100 Dwioht Strc%M 


20 ! 


1292 i 


30 


1 




1343 


16 


yd ousscx Street 


26 1 


112 } 


2P5 


1 


14 


421 


17 


128 Duncan Avenue 




108 1 46 


. 6 


\ , 


c no 

byo 


IS 


75 Storms Avenue 


OO j 


1P6 J 36 


> 5 1 


30 


345 


20 


t60 Donforth Avenue 


561 ' 


379 ; 


20 


: 9 


16 


985 


22 


264 Von Home Street 


C7 i 


1667 ! 


77 ; 




1771 


23 


143 Romoine Avenue 


^ 308 1 


4.1 4 i 


195 


:' 19 


105 


1041 


24 


220 Virginia Aveny .^ 


273 : 


^■948"-! 


35 


! 2 


16 "~j 


1274 


25 


3385 Kennedy Boulevard 


930 \ 


12 1 


31 


10 


13 1 


996 


27 


201 North Street 


832 ! 


5 


17 


1 40 


• 9 


903 


- 78 j 139 honcock Avenue 


\ 


1 

1 ! 


19 


i 39 

I ' 


1 




29 


123 Claremont Avenue 


13 ! 


951 1 




978 


30 


*171 Seaview Avenue 


499 i 


376 


25 


i 5 


6 


911 


31 


3055 Kennedy Boulevord 


66 i 


46 i 


24 


i 1 




^ 

• 137 


32 


123 Coles Sireof 


1^1 j 


223 


89 


: 
\ 


5 


>i 0 0 


33 


362 Union Street 


327 ; 


70 


17 


4 


4 


422 


34 


1830 Kennedy Boulevard 


259 • 


909 


50 1 


9 


1227 


35 


299 Sip Avenue 


83 \ 


238 


25 i 


. 11 1 

— — i 


357 


37 


158 crie Street 


86 ; 


232 


856 




5 


1180 


38 


339 Stegman Parkway 


612 i 


346 


22 




3 


993 


39 


214 Plolnfteld Avenue 


218 i 


576 


• 224 


. 1 

7 , 


4 


1027 


40 


88 Gates Avenue 


755 


285 


36 


1 2 


21 


1099 


41 


209 Boraeti Aveng e 


65 


1191. 


21 


j a 


2 


1282 


Total -■ 


- Elementary 


10200 


13771 


4668 


247 


505 


29392 


Grand Totals 


14991 


16978 


5516 


[ 299 


604 


38389 
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Ill PKOCrii .^s i'Oi? pi:}' irro ri cvan i i iiLniM 'iN 

'I'ME i. LI'iMKNM A K V SCHCOl.S 

Special ediurutional programs for- elementary school Puerto Rican 
childrer ire o::.oiaPxy described in tlic following memorandum:^ 
^rcc^rams for Spanish Sp eaking Pupils 



The follo\ving progi'ams are in operation in the Jersey City 
Public School for Spanish speaking pupils 

Elementa/y Schools ^ * 

1. Sixteen special teachers who specialize in "English as a 
Second Language Program" have been assigned to 
sixteen elementary schools. These teachers give 
special attention to needy pupils over and above the 
regular work to help them in English. The school e 
Numbers 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 16, 17, 18, 22. 23, 27, 
37, 39 and 40. 

2. School No. 16 has the "New Jersey Bilingual Education 
Program ' under Title VII (Federal Funds). It consists 
of four bilingual teachers, an "English as a Second 
Language' teacher, a "Spanish as a Second Language" 
teacher, and a community liaison officer. 

3. School No. 2 has a Bilingual Program under Title P 
(Federal Funds). Six bilingual teachers are assigned to 
the program. (Pending refunding for 1971/72). 

4. A total of thirty-seven teachers are engaged. in Spanish- 
English teaching. 

5. Special books are on the iVuthorized Text Book List for 
English as a Second Language to be used in the schools 
where needed. 

6. Nine native-tongue Spanish teachers (Educational 
Professional Development Agency), trained by 
Montclair State College to work with children who 
speak only Spanish, have been assigned to Schools 



The memorandum is dated September 13, 1971 and was furnished 
by Assistant Superintendent Nichols. 
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No.;, li, :\, [), 11, IG, 2?j, 37, and 3<\ 



7. A committee vva:; formed during: the 1^)70/71 school 
yecir to v/i'ito a curriculum lor r;ludies and culture of 
Sparu.'>h .spoakih:.*; people aii:i h.as been reactivated to 
continue its v/cn-;. rhiring the 1071 /72 school year. 

8. Fo\ir bilinj^al aides are to bo assigned under Till? I 
(Federal Fundn) to in^.plen-ient a bilin^ial program in 
Public School No. 3 {Pending funding for 1971/72). 

9. A bilingual (Spanish-English) handbook for parents 

of Kindergarten pwpils has been constructed and is t 
presenlly in the process of being printed. 

10. A bilingual (Spanish-English) monitor-evaluator has 
been reassigned to work on the evaluation task-force 
in the Title I (Federal Funds) K-4 Spectrum of Basic 
Education Programs (Pending refunding for 1971/72). 

[Some Explanatory Comments on the Program Memorandum] 



It should be indicated that #4 [A total of thirty-seven teachers are 
engaged in Spanish-English teaching"] includes the sixteen teachers 
participating in the English as a Second Language Program (Item #1); 
the four bilingual teachers and the English as a Second Language 
teacher (Item #2); and the nine "Native-Tongiie Spanish teachers 
[Educational Professional Development Agency]" (Item #6), Most of the 
Spanish speaking teachers are not Puerto Rican . While it was not possible 
to secure from school records the precise number of Puerto Rican teachers, 
the evaluators encountered four or five Puerto Rican teachers at both the 
elementary and secondary levels and this would represent a fairly accurate 
estimate of the Puerto Rican presence in the Jersey City Schools. The 
overwhelming number of Spanish speaking teachers are' Cuban, an arresting 
, facet of ^thc special educational programs for Spanish speaking children in 

er|c. -7- 



view of the pi-osunce of only some 300 Cuban cluUlrcn contrasted with 
over 5, 000 PucrUi Uicari children present in the Jersey City Public 
Scliools. 

The four bilingual aides referred to in Item are assigned to 
Public School No. 3 rather than to Public School Ko. 9. The bilingual 
monitor-evaluator indicated in Item HlO has not yet been assigned for 
the 1971/72 school year. «Last year (1970/71), however, a bilfngual 
monitor-evaluator was assigned to the evaluation task-force in the 
Title I programs. The evaluation team last year was coordinated by 
Assistant Superintendent Kichols and was composed of a retired princi- 
pal, a retired teacher, a member of the "Hispanic community" 
(bilingual monitor-evaluator) and a professor from Jersey City State 
College. 

A draft of the bilingual handbook for Kindergarten parents was 
requested (Item #9) but was not available at the time this report wis 
written. The evaluators were informed, however, that the handbook would 
be av ahable for distribution as soon as the printing was cpmpIeted T 

[ The Hispanic Culture Committee (Item #7] 

In several interviews w^ith appropriate school officials, the evaluators 
were informed that the curriculum committee referred to in Item #7 was 
formed in September of 1370 for the express purposes of developing and 
an "Hispanic Culture Curriculum. " The Hispanic Curriculum Committee is 
composed of twelve members. It has had several meetings and the 
members of the committee have been charged with the writing of social 

» 
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studies units whicli would deal with Hispanic cullure and wliich would bo 
appropriate to the needs and interests of elementary school children. 
It should be emphasized here that this committee is dealing with Hispanic 
culture in general (Mexico, Latin America, Central America, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico) and not specifically with Puerto Rican culture. However, 
the committee recognizes that the major Hispanic ethnic group in 
Jersey City is Puerto Ricaji. It should also be indicated thai the Hispanic 
Curriculum Committee has no Puerto Rican member. 

There is no input, it appears, concerning curriculum matters from 
the Puerto Rican community in general, or from Puerto Rican parents or 
Puerto Rican students. The Hispanic Culture Committee is chaired by 
Principal Julia A^ Barnes who headed the Committee on Afro-American 
Studies which produced Suggested Activities and Resource Materials for 
Black Studies [Kindergarten through Grade 8] (January 1970), 

■ 

The Programs in Public Schools No. 16 and No. 2 

It would appear from the data gathered that the major concerted 

effort in providing special educational programs for Puerto Rican children 

in the Jersey City Public schools is centered in Public Schools Nos, 2 and 

16. V 

School No. 16 has the "New Jersey Bilingual 
Education Program" under Title VII (Federal 
Funds). It consists of four bilingual teachers, 
an "English as a Second Language" teacher, a 
"Spanish as a Second Language" teacher, and 
a community liaison officer. 



School No. 2 has a Bilingual Program xmder 
Title I (Federal Funds). Six bilingual teachers 
are assigned to the program. 

Public Schools Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 17, 18, 22, 23, r:7, 27, 39, 

and 40 have teachers assigned who engage in the teaching of English as 

5 

a Second Language. 

School No. 16 . ' • 

. The special prograna for Puerto Rican children in Public School 

No. 16 is the result of a cooperative effort between Jersey City State 

College (under the leadership of Dr, Irving Bloom, Professor of Education) 

and the Jersey City Public Schools. The program model for Public 

School No* 16 is described in Bilin^al Education Program, an unpublished 

report prepared by Dr. Bloom's staff, [It is important to note that the 

program at School No. 16 derives from the allocation of Title VII 

(Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 20U, S.C., 880b, P, L. 90-247) 

monies to Jersey City State College and represents one of the college's 

efforts in a coordinated effort in bilingual education for New Jersey.] 

The Title VII [ Jerse y City State Co llege [ Bilingual 
Education Model at School No. 16: ' 

^ See Items 1, 2, 3, in Programs for Spanish Speaking Pupils [footnote ^4) 

^ Bilingual Education Program. Graphic and Tabular Results of Tests 
Administered During the 1970/71 School Year with Special Emphasis on 
Jersey City Program Materials and Evaluation, [unpaged] . 

'^Ibid. 

- 10 - 
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Kindergarte n 

In this organization there will be one classroom in each of our 
project schools. In each classroom there will be two teachers; one 
native English speaking and one Spanish bilingual. The classes will be 
mixed with native English speaking children as well as native Spanish 
speaking children^ 

Kindergarten curriculum activities will be carried out in the 

■\ 

vernacular as well as bilingually. 

There will be constant mixing except for the. few times that 
. vernacular skills development will occur. 

The second language development at the kindergarten level will be 
the responsibility of the ESL and SSL specialists. The team teachers 
will have a planning period during the second language development 
period. 

The approach for bilingual teaching will be: Adapted BilinguabTeam 
Teaching Approach. ' , 

First Grade ^ 

There will be two mixed classrooms with team teachers in each room. 
Each classroom wall have one native English speaking teacher and one 
Spanish bilingual teacher. 

During the morning session the following subjects will be taught in the 
vernacular: reading, language arts and arithmetic. This will be done by 
. grouping within the classroom. Music, art and physical education will be 
done bilingually with the Fine Arts Team Teaching Approach. 

<j . . - 11 - 
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The Aftcrnoc>n session will be spent in learnin^^^ the following 
content areas biling\ially: sc^c. ;..-\l studies, science, cultural enrichment, 
arithmetic enrichment. 

During the second language development period taught by the ESL 
and SSL specialists - the team teachers will have a planning period to 
prepare their teaching activities. 

The approach for bilingual teaching will be: Adapted Bilingual Team 
Teaching Approach, 

Second Grade 

There will be two mixed classrooms with a team of teachers in each 
room. Each classroom therefore, will have one native English speaking 
teacher and one Spanish bilingual teacher. 

Throughout the morning session the following content areas will be 
taught in the vernacular: reading and language arts. The morning session 
will also include a second language development period. 

During the first half hour the ESL and SSL specialists will teach 
the class; one group in the classroom and the other specialist in a 
separate room if feasible. At this time the team teachers will have a 
planning period. During the second half hour the team teachers will 
teach reading readiness and reading in the second language. 

The afternoon session will cover the content areas including: 
social studies, science, cultural enrichment, arithmetic as well as 
music and art all of which will be taught in the Adapted Bilingual Team 
Team' Teaching Approach. 



Third Cirade 

We will have two mixed classrooms with a team of two teachers 
in each room. Each classroom, therefore, will have one native English 
speaking teacher and one Spanish bilingual teacher. 

Except for the content area of vernacular reading, all other cur- 
riculum instruction will be done with the Bilingual Team Teaching 
Approach. 

During the second language development period taught by the ESL 
and SSL specialists, the team teachers will have a planning period. 

Materials 

Science: Naturaleza y Vida I and II, III 
Language Arts : Imagenes y Palabras I and II, III 

Nacho I and II, III • ' 

Art: Burbujas de Colores I and II, III 

* 

Spanish as a Second Language: Let*s Speak Spanish McGraw Hill 

Hablah los Nines National Textbook 

Company (tapes 
plus texts) 

English Language Arts: (Audio-visual materials) 

Famous Classics (records) Bowmar Record Company 

Fables (records) Bowmar Record Company 

I Say-Along Stories Bowmar Record Company 

' ' ■ Tell-Again Story Cards McGraw Hill 

Materials Used for English and Spanish Teaching : (Audio-visual materials) 

Scott Foreman Posters . • 

Peabody Cards 

Pedro y el Dentista; Pedro and the Dentist 
^ • (Films and Records) 

ErJc. - 13 - 
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Second Language Development : Games lor Second Language Learning 

(Dorry) McGraw Hill 

H-200 Series Level I and II 
Learning English Early complete 
series, 270 leG^:ons> plus films, 
records and filmstrips 

Reading : (English- -Spanish) 

Miami Linguistic Series — all levels K-3 
Spanish Laidlaw Series all levels K-3 * 



Records, Filmstrips, 
Texts SRA 



Commentary on the Public School No. 16 Model 



Observations in Public School No. 16 and related interviews with, 

children and staff members ccnfiriri.ed the structual implementation of 

the bilingual education model developed by Jers.ey City State College. There 

were, indeed, two teachers in each class in the Kindergarten, first, second 

and third grades. There were also in evidence the teaching of English as a 
Second language and the teaching of Spanish as a second language. However, 

. an arresting aspect of the program in Public School No. 16 was the evident 

difficulty in developing adequately the team teaching concept or to a:rticulate 

o 

ftinctional bilingual education models. The basic pattern observed 



^Adequate empirical criteria have been formulated for a typology of 
' bilingual education models. In this connection, see Vera P. * John and 
Vivian M. Horner, Early Childhood Bilingual Education ( New York: 
Modern Language Association of America, 1971), particularly, ^'Models of 
Bilingual Education/' pp. 178-187; and William F. Mackey, A Typology of 
Bilinfixial Education (Quebec: International Center for Research on Bilingualism, , 
1969). ... 
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Social Science: (Spanish-- English) 
Our Working World 



(so far as the team teaching concept was concerned) was principally 
the giving of instruction in F]nglish by the English dominant teacher, 
immediately followed by an interpretation in Spanish given by the 
Spanish dominant teacher. In some cases, there was instruction in both 
English and Spanish given simultaneously, a practice resulting in some 
confusion in so far as the class was concerned as well as in the 
inaudibility and unintelligibility of the instruction given. Occasionally, 
Spanish dominant teachers met with small groups of children to assist 
them with their academic instruction in Spanish. These practices 
represent neither team teaching nor bilingual education, the appropriate ^ 
design and program for which will be discussed below. 

A significant factor in bilingual education is the grouping of children 
according to language dominance as well as according to other criteria 
employed in assigning cliildz^en to specific classes. In Public Schuol 
No, 16, it was observed that there was considerable inconsistency in \ 
grouping children according to dominance in either Spanish or English. 
Children dominant in Spanish, or dominant in English (or with considerable 
knowledge of both languages) were found in the same classrooms. ^ 



^It would be invidious, if not presumptions, to suggest that 
Professor Bloom and his staff are unaware of these difficulties; the 
programmatic incongruities suggest, instead, the need for a clearly de- 
* fined role, and a concomitantly expanded participation, in both curriculum 
planning and teacher training in the Jersey City public schools by Jersey 
City State College. Both the inadequacy of Title VII monies (some $40, 000) 
for the Scnool No* 16 Program, and the college's limited district role 
(it£.j only in School No. 16) have vitiated the very strengths which 
Professor Bloom and his staff are able to provide. 
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School No. 2 

The bilingual prof^^ram and the EngUvSh as a sccoi;d langua.ife program 
in Public School No. 2 were similar in some respects to those at 
Public School No. 16. At School No. 2 there are six bilingual teachers 
assigned to the program and one teacher of English as a second language. 
A total of 174 childreii are participating in the bilingual program dis-- 
tributed in the following manner: ' ^ 



Grade Level Number of Children P articipating 

Kindergarten 80 
First 47 
Second 30 
Third 9 
Fourth 8 



In Public School No. 2 the bilingual teachers moved from class to 
^ class during the week assisting children knowing little or no English. The 
• approach used by the assigned bilingual teachers was primarily that of 
Interpretation. The English speaking teacher developed and presented to 
the class lessons in given curriculum areas. The bilingual teacher 
interpreted for Spanish -dominant children the lessons, often translating 
almost verbatim the English-speaking teacher's comments and sometimes 
Interjecting additional explanatory comments. Occasionally, the bilingual 
teacher interpreted to small groups of children or to an. individual child, 
' ajid sometimes the Spanish interpretation occurred almost simultaneously 
with the English presentation. A valuable aspect of the bilingual program 
In Public School No. 2 involved the appointment of one -bilingual teacher as 
the coordinator of the school's bilingual program. The coordinator helped 



to plan, develop carry ^...i iiistructi ^ iial ana <^'i'.<^r activi{i»^-o in the 
bilingual program. Thei-e wdt: some evidence of a reading Ifosting prc»[jram 
conducted in Spanish for the benefit of children wlio did not understand 
English well. There w^.s no special bilingual cuj-riculum in evidence, and 
no attention was given to Puerto Rican history, culture or other related 
studies important in educating Puerto Pdcan children. Furthermore, none 
of the teachers participatingnn the bilingual program in Public Sohool 
No. 2 was Puerto Rican. 

In observations conducted in classrooms and in other special 
instructional settings such as small rooms assigned for the teaching of 
English as a second language, it was clear that there was considerable 
confusion and inconsistency in the assignment of children with differential 
language proficiencies. The classes participating in the bilingual program 
could not really be defined as Spanish or English dominant since children 
from both classifications as well as children who were equally fluent* in 
both Spanish and English were all in the same class. This pattern of 
assignment in Public School No. 2 was similar to that observed in Public 
School No, 16. In both Public Schools Nos. 2 and 16, no additional 
specially designed programs for Puerto Rican children were in evidence. 
. The usual school services such as psychological, remedial reading, etc. 
available to all children were equally available to Puerto Rican children. 
In observations conducted in the bilingual programs in Public Schools 
. Nos, 2 and 16, special attention was given to the behavior patterns demon- 
strated by participating children. In general, children v/ere quiet, very 

« 
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orvi-rrly and r;r"i.:nrive. T^v.^j-o wcvc ^;enci-al ui...wSroo!n c!i.r.ruplions 
or other types individual disiuipti-/o bc*liavi(^r in evidcuice, Cccasir>n:\lly^ 
observers found individirjlh? seated ii)'Vne bacVc (jf classrooms or oihorwise 
isolated from the class for minor disciplinary inf raction.'^ such as talking 
while a lesson was in progress or not following directions. It should also 
be emphasized that little enthusiasm was demonstrated by the children and 
there was very little active <5r spontaneous participation in evideAce. It 
was difficult to ascertain the quality of the learning that was taking place 
or indeed to what extent learning was taking place/ Some children were 
interviewed in both Spanish and English and they generally expressed 
satisfaction with their programs. Most of the children said that they were 
very glad to have Spanish used in school because it was the language used 
at home. Some of the children stated very emphatically that the use of 
' Spanish was very helpful because they did not know sufficient English to 
understand classroom instruction when given solely in that language/ 

Standardized Testing in Schools Having Bilingual Programs 

In both Public Schools Nos. 2 and 16, standardized test scores for 
the children participating in the bilingual programs were requested. It 
was hoped that it would have been possible to make a statement concerning 
patterns of achievement for children participating in the regular school 
program as compared to children participating in the bilingual programs. 
. It was also anticipated that an evaluative stat erne fit would have been possible 
giving a picture of the achievement of Puerto Rican children compared 



to children who ar'^' v(< Puerto ••'•^-rvti. 'Xc^; ' '.• sc^»l-p,^5 l»roken 

down iu tliis maiuier v/cre not available, how-^ver, ..hm v.ny coiiola.-'lve 
statement concerning the achiL^\'o;nent of cliildron f;:. '-lirupatin^- in tlie 
bilingual programs or of Puerto Pvican children cannot be made at this 
time. Test results for both Public Schools Nos, 2 and 16 arc included 
Ipp. 20-21, infra] for informational purposes only. 

« € 

' Test Scores [pp, 20-21, infra] 
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IV PUERTO RICA^: STUDENTS IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF JERSEY CITY 

Puerto Rican students in the secondary schools of Jersey City are 

distributed as follows: 

Total Puerto liican 

School S tudents Students 

Dickinson High School 3011 114 

Lincoln High School 1542 55 

Ferris High School 1599 ' ' 632 

Snyder High School ^ 2758 42 

In view of the large number of Puerto Rican students in attendance at 

Ferris High School when conipared with the nunibers of Puerto Rican 

students attending other high schools in Jersey City, the evaluators 

decided to examine very carefully those special efforts which Ferris 

/ High School was making on behalf of Puerto Rican students. 



Ferris High School 



I / During the 1971/72 school year, Ferris High School enrolled 

i< 1,762 students, classified as 478 Black students; 723 Puerto Rican 

r 

students; and 561 as "others. " The distribution of Puerto Rican students 
through the grades at Ferris High School is subjoined: 



1^ Puerto Rican 

S Grade Students 

9 292 

10 207 

11 116 

12 108 



l^Drawn from ethnic census^ data for Fall 1970. See footnote #3, supra. 



\r ^^These data and other relevant data on Puerto Rican students at Ferris 

Eigh School were furnished by Acting Principal James Boylan- 



Puerto Rican students are found in the various courses of study in Ferris 
•^igh School as follows: 



College Industrial 
Grade Preparatory General Arts Business 



9 47 141 42 65 

10 32 118 17 35 

11 5 76 15 32 
f- . . 12 . / 56 4 22 

l\ , In June 1971, nineteen Puerto Rican graduates of Ferris High School went 

onto colleges as compared with twenty-eight non-Puerto Rican graduates 

't;. '/\ entering college. Puerto Rican graduates of the Ferris High School 

..y. ■ June 1971 Class were in attendance at the following colleges: 



: St. Peter^s 7 Students 

' Jersey City State College 

pt ; \ Montclair State College 

' . Miami Dade Jr. College 

^^vrv . . ^ Ramapo College 

' Rutgers University [Newark] 

5 1-.".. ■ ■ . - r» J _ . r _ _ _ J f J _ ^ j_ _ 
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Stevens Institute 
\V Essex County College 

/ Of the Puerto Rican students entering college in the Fall of 1971, 



€leven graduates of Ferris High School had connpleted the general course 
^.•■■1 vWhile eight graduates had completed the college preparatory course. 

ft*;;' ■ 

Fifteen Puerto Rican graduates in June 1971 secured employment compared 
}P ■ with thirty-two non- Puerto Rican graduates who went on to employment. 
' v.: * '"There were sixty non-Puerto Rican graduates of Ferris High School in 
' F- . ■ June, 1971 and thirty-four Puerto Rican graduates. 

'K^-'h' ^ V There are few specially prepared programs for Puerto Rican students 
' ^-'S at Ferris High School, and in the city at large there are no special programs 
for secondary school Puerto Rican youngsters. 



The basic pro{^;rani for Puerto Ricaa students in L'crris TIif:^h 
School is the teaching of English as a second language. This program 
is designed to assist Puerto Rican students whose command of English 
is not very good and who are in need of concentrated and intensive 
instruction in oral and written English. In addition to the English 
as a second language program, there is an ASPIRA club whose 
purpose is to motivate and orient Puerto Rican students academically 
for the purpose of increasing the number of Puerto Rican high school 
graduates who enter colleges. 

The evaluators discerned an awareness in Ferris High School of 
the special educational needs of Puerto Rican students and, consequently, 
some additional efforts which were being made on behalf of Puerto Rican 
^. " students. Notices to parents concerning meetings and other school 



activities are translated into Spanish, There is also available a secondary 
school handbook for parents in Spanish that describes the secondary school 

■ f 

;fv.;' offerings and provides other related information on the high schools in 

[h:^ ■ 

Jersey City in generaL The distribution of this handbook is district- 
Si' ■; 

f^; ' V wide; Finally, a curriculum committee has been established on the 

ii' .. 

secondary level, the purpose of which is the planning and development of 
i:f<"- o a course of study for high school students dealing with Puerto Rican 
% history and culture. The committee was established only recently, and 



If. 



^" ^^Programa De E studios Secundarios: Informacioa para Padres y 

^< •• Sstudiantes [ DeparTamento De Education (I97l)j. See a.lso Appezidix I, 
for a perceptive commentary by Assistant Superintendent 
!Guicanc«] Anne F. Camp, 
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to date [November, 1971] there has been only one forinal meeting. 

Standardized examinations are given in Ferris High School, and 

they include the Academic Promise Test; the Nelson Denoy; and the 

Otis-Lennon Intelligence Test. The evaluators were told that there is 

no differentiation of scores for Puerto Rican students as compared 

v/ith other students. In addition to the standardized examinations 

given by the school district, Puex^to Rican students may voluntarily 

take other examinations such as the National Education Development 

13 

Tests and the College Board Examinations. 

Apart from the programs referred to above, no special programs 
exist for Puerto Rican students in the four basic curriculum areas of 
college preparation, industrial arts, business and general studies. It 
would appeair that greater effort is being made on the elementary school 
• level to develop programs especially designed for Puerto Rican students 



■^"^ Alexander Nissenbaum, Coordinator of Guidance at Ferris High 
School, is keenly aware of the special needs of Puerto Rican students; 
in the judgment of the evaluators, given expanded resources, Mr. 
Nissenbaum and his staff will respond to these needs. It is important 
to note that two Puerto Ricans have joined the guidance staff at Ferris 
High School (Louis Aponte and Carmen Martinez). 

■'•'^Where programs are evolving to meet the special needs of 
' Puerto Rican students, it is not unusual for the major effort to be made 

in the elementa'ry schools. See Vera P. John and Vivian M» Horner, 
' "Program Descriptions, op. cit. , pp. 15-107. The Jersey City 
' situation is not atypical. 



The school Oiflcials and tb^ Board of Education of Jersey City 
are to be commended for the awareness they have expressed of the 
special educational needs of Puerto Rican students and for the 
programs they have initiated. While the official av/areness of the 
educational needs of the Puerto Rican community and the special 
educational programs such as the teaching of English as a second 
language at both the elementary and secondary levels and the presence 
of some teachers who can speak Spanish (predominantly Cuban) have 
begun to affect the education of Puerto Rican children and adolescents, 
it is clear that the efforts for Puerto Rican children in the Jersey City 
Public Schools should be not only continued but expanded. 

The programs already established in Jersey City are reaching, 
•only relatively small numbers of Puerto Rican students. In general, 
■"attention should be given to the need to re-allocate federal/local funds 

la order to make available additional resources that can be used to 
.. . provide the children of the Puerto Rican community with the special 
> education [described infra in Program Recommendations] programs 



^^A greater allocation of Title I monies should be made for programs 
specifically designed for Puerto Rican children; The Board of Education 
of Jersey City should adamantly address itself to the crucial needs implicit 
inadequately meeting the educational needs of Puerto Rican children and 
request realistic allocations from the ]\'ew Jersey State Department of 
Education of Title VII and Title m funds; the Jersey City Board of Education 
must also clearly indicate to state officials that a specific and categoric ' 
-i^ 'allocation of funds, on a per capita basis, be made for Qach non-English 
speaking child. In essence, transitional bilingual education funds must be 
sought irbm state revenues (above and beyond present funding formulas) 
bO nial:e practicable educational programs for the non-English child; and 
•this is not without precedent in other state jurisdictions. In the last analysis 
■^the success of the recommendations made in this report depend on adequate 
Dir^-scal resources. 



so desperately needed. In addition, existing programs such as the 
bilingual program in the elenieniary schools and the teaching of 
English as a second lan/.;iuir;e need to be ttpi)t<Mied so tliat the desired 
objuc Lives ari* acluevtui. WliaL ToLiovvs l)cic.vv, Liicn, i:J a S(:r*it:S ol 
recommendations that .represent specific ways oi improving and 
expanding the educational offerings for Puerto Pbican students of the 
Jersey City school system. * * 

Program Recommendations 

Elementary Level 

1. The basic recommendation to be made for the elementary 
Schools involves the establishment of functional bilingual programs 
wherever there are Puerto Rican students in attendance. The basic 
premise of bilingual education involves the use of Spanish to provide 
instruction in most curriculum areas when English is not the mother, ^ 
tongue of the children and when there is insufficient fluency in English 
to profit from school instruction in that language. Thus, for example, 
•instruction in basic curriculum areas such as mathematics, social 
studies, etc. would be in Spanish. At the same time that instruction 
is given in the basic content areas in Spanish, an intensive program in 
the teaching of English as a second language must be conducted. As 
children develop greater fluency in English, additional instruction in 
the basic curriculum areas should be given in English. . This approach 
would assist children in becoming equally fluent in both Spanish and 



English, and at the same time it would also assist children to develop 
the appropriate knowledges and skills in curriculum areas other than 
Spanish and English, Biling-ual education should also provide for the 
teaching of Spanish as a second language for those children who are 
dominant in English. Such programs should begin in September 1972. 

At the present time in the bilingual classes in the Jersey City 
schools, this approach is not in widespread use. Teachers who speak 
Spanish are used for the most part to interpret what the English 
speaking teacher has said, and (as noted above) often at the same time, 
a practice resulting in considerable confusion. In addition, the practice 
of assigning two teachers to a room, one of whom functions as an 
interpreter, represents poor utilization of personnel, both educationally 
and financially. 

2, The bilingual program recommended by the evaluators 
would also necessitate the regrouping of participating children more 
carefully. In addition to using the traditional criteria for grouping, 
in a bilingual education program it is necessary to develop parallel 
classes or sections of children who are dominant in either English or 
Spanish. In developing bilingual programs, however, it is essential 
that priority be given in class assignment to children who are dominant 
in Spanish, rather than to those dominant in English, .because the 
greatest immediate need exists for children who are dom-inant in 
Spanish and who^ cannot derive as much educational value as possible 



from school programs conducted solely in English. 

3, It is recommended -that two schools [perhaps. Public 
School No. 2 and Public School No. 16 in view of the very large 
number of Puerto Rican students in attendance] develop complete 
bilingual programs beginning with the kindergarten and including 
each grade in the school. Ii^ other schools, bilingual classes shoiuld 
be established as needed. 

4. A committee on bilingual education at the elementary 

school level should be established immediately in order to plan for 

the development oi bilingual programs in Public Schools Nos, 2 and 

16; and in other schools of Jersey City where there are large 

Puerto Rican enrollments- The bilingual education committee will 

also give attention to the development of a bilingual curriculum ^ 

ft 

encompassing the usual curriculum areas as well as the teaching oi 
English as a second language, the teaching of Spanish as a second 
language, and the history and culture of Puerto Rico as an'integral 
part of the elementary school curriculum. The present Hispanic 
Culture Committee is a beginning; but it must deal with a Puerto Rican 
studies curriculum and only ancillarily with liispanic cultures in 
general. Membership on the committee should include parents, 
teachers, principals and should also make provision for student 
input. 

-.29 - ; 



5. A city v/idc Puerto Rican advisory council coniposed of 
parents, high school and college students and coi"^-munity leaders 
should be established. The advisory council can advise school 
officials on the needs, aspiraxions, sentiments and responses of 
the Puerto Rican community insofar as educational matters are 
concerned. The existence of a community advisory council will 
assist in making public schools with large numbers of Puerto Rica^i 
students '^community schools^ furnishing educational and other 
much needed services to the Puerto Rican community. Such an 
advisory council on a city wide basis [and articulated with local 
advisory councils for specific scl^^wls] will provide much needed 
community participation in education in Jersey City for the Puerto 
Rican community. 

6. Parochial schools with large numbers of Puerto Rican 
students should also participate in special programs funded with ■ • 
federal moriies. 

7. All communications from school officials to parents should 
be' available in both English and Spanish. 

8. Additional Puerto Rican personnel should be recruited for 
positions at all levels in the public schools including teachers, princi- 
pals^ school secre-^'arie^, a curriculum specialist, teacher aides, etc* 
Special attention should be turned immediately to the employment of 

a curinculum specialist in bilingual education. 



9. At the present linic, no city v/ido coordinating effort 
involving existing bilin^tial programs is available in Jersey City. 
It is recommended^ therefore, tliat a city wide office at the level of 
coordinator for bilin^Tial educatiozi be established. This office will 
have jurisdiction over planning, developing, -implementing, 
supervisiig and evaluating all bilingxial education programs, 
prog*rams in the teaching of English as a second langxiage, and 
other special service programs for Puerto Rican elementary school 
children and high school students. The office would also provide 
liaison with the Puerto Rican commtinity. 

10. Bilingual classes as envisaged in recommendation #1 
should also be made available in the summer of 1972. [The period 
January 1972 to June 1972 should be used as a planning period for 
the bilingxial programs to be established in the Summer and. Pall 
of 1972]. 

11. It is recommended that provision be made for the establish 
ment of a continuing consultancy in the implementation of the 
recommendations contained in this report. Consultants would work 
with school officials and members of the Puerto Rican community 

in the implementation of the recommendations and would assist in 
'the development ox other programs and special services that may be 
needed by the children of the Puerto Rican community. 



12. Parent education programs conducted in both S;;janis<'i 
and English should be developed for the Puerto Puican community. 

13. An in-service program for teachers and other school 
personnel should be developed as soon as possible. Current and 
past efforts in Jersey City in the area of in-service courses include 
the offering of a course in "Teaching English as a Second Language'^ 
that v/as to be given in the 1970/71 school year, beginning in 
November, 1970 and a request to develop and finance an "In-service 
Course Involving Phiio.s'oph;/, Objectives, Approaches and Methodology 
of Bilingual Education, " to be given during the 1971/72 school year. 
In-service efforts should be expanded, and should include both 
professionals participating directly in bilingual programs or English 
as a second language programs as well as other professionals in 

the Jersey City Public Schools who mxay not be participating in special 
programs for Puerto Rican children but who do v/ork with Puerto Rican 
children in regular classes. Such an extensive in-service program 
might be developed and offered during the regular school year, or 

1 

might be given as a special summer institute for participating personnel. 

14. Greater numbers of Puerto Rican student teachers should be 
recruited from Jersey City State College. An expanded student -teaching 

^^The evaluaiors have found the division of the , elementary school 
structure into two administrative hegemonies (two Assistant Superintendents) 
somewhat incongruous; certainly, there seems no reason f£>r a structural 
[grade] division, and coxicomitant discontinuities in the adm.iristrative 
governance 



practicum drawn fro the cadres of Puerto Rican students at 
Jersey City State College repr c^sents an important source for 
recruiting larger numbers of Puerto Rican personnel for employ- 
ment in the Jersey City Public Schools. 

15. A continuing and expanded liaison between the 

Jersey City Public Schools and Jersey City State College is ^ 

recommended. Here, an important beginning and model [Title VII, 

at School No. 16] has been provided by Professor Bloom and 

1 7 

Jersey City State College personnel. 
Recommendations for Secondary Education 



1. The city wide Community Advisory Council described in 
rccommcnd£:ticnc. for elementary schools would alec turn its attention 



^''The evaluators have found no discernible evidences of any % 
measurable impact on the Jersey City school district of the heavily 
funded Title VII Bilingual Project and the Spanish Teacher Corps 
Project (Education Professions Development Act) administered at and 
directed from I\Iontclair State College; if anything, the Montclair State 
Components have not been coordinated with the Jersey City State College 
efforts and the net result has been a failure to provide the Jersey City 
district with the supportive resources it has every right to expect to meet 
the educational needs of its large Puerto Rican student constituency. It 
is outside the scope of this report to comment on the charges within the 
Puerto Rican comniuniirr that the Montclair State College Spanish Teacher 
Corps has served as a vehicle to refurbish Cuban professionals for service 
in the schools, and tl;at, as a consequence, a Puerto Rican professional 
presence has been thwarted both in the Jersey City schools and other 
New Jersey school districts. "Most of the Cubans are an exiled professional 
middle class thai came to the United States for political reasons. They 
are lauded and rewarded by the 'United States governxnent for their rejection 
of communism and Fidel Castro. The Cubans lean toward the political right, 
are fearful of the involvement oi masses of poor people'. Being middle class 
they are^familiar v/ilh 'the system* and operate siiccessiuUy in this structure. 
They are competitive and upwai'dly mobile. They have little sympathy for 
the uneducated pour. Professor Hilda A. Hidalgo, The Puerto Pticans of 
Newark, New Jersey (]\e\vark: Aspira , 1D71), p. 14. 
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to secondary education and make recommendations relevant to the 
educational needs of Puerto Rican high school students in Jersey City. 

2* A testing and identification program should be developed at 
the secondary level. Such a program would attempt to identify Puerto 
Rican students in need of intensive instruction in English as a second 
language or in other important school subjects such as reading. 

3. A special committee to deal with secondary education for 
Puerto Rican students should be established, with the membership 
drawn from teachers, principals, guidance personnel and other school 
professionals; and including parents and students from the Puerto 
Rican community. The committee should give special attention to the 
current basic offerings: industrial arts, college preparatory, business 
and gener^il studiefe. It should con&Mer ways of incx*easing the holdlxig 
power of the secondary schools so that greater numbers of Puerto , ^ 
Rican students remain in high school and graduate. 

4. Special work study programs for Puerto Rican students might 
be developed in connection with the basic offerings now available. Such 
work study programs could become a very significant phase of the 
industrial arts and business education programs, and should, consequently^ 
ca,ry high school credit. 

5. An immediate attempt should be made to increase the number 
of Puerto Rican students in the college preparatory program. This can 
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be done by teachers, guidance personnel and administrators. More 
information about current high school programs should be made 
available, and students should become familiar with the implications 
of selecting specific programs and the out-of-school consequences of 
enrollment in any given program. In addition, talent- search programs 
might be initiated to increase the number of Puerto Rican students 
entering college. « « 

6. Secondary school teachers should participate in in-service 
programs dealing with the education of Puerto Rican students [see 
Appendix II ] . 

/. It is recommended tnat high school students having little fluency 
in English be given basic instruction in Spanish in the various classes 
required in the four curricula. Instruction in Spanish would be in 
addition to intensive instruction in reading, writing and speaking English 
as a second language. When high school students have achieved a 
sufficient degree of fluency in English, they may then receive all or most 
of their instruction in English. Bilingual education at the high school 
level at the present time is essential, and it is especially important when 
large numbers of students are dominant in Spanish rather than in English, 
It should be remembrred that it was not possible to secure from school 
officials data concerning the number of Puerto Rican high school students 
dominant primarily in Spanish. 



8. At present, a secondary school curriculum committee 
Is working on a course of study in Puerto Rican history. The work 
of this committee should be accelerated and a course of study in Puerto 
Rican history and culture should be developed as rapidly as possible. 
The committee might then turn its attention to the development of a 
course of study dealing with the Puerto Rican experience on the mainland. 
At present, there are no stuident members of this committee. Sttidents 
should be a significant and contributing part of this committee. Indeed, 
greater participation by high school students in the decisions affecting 
their school careers is vital, and it becomes especially crucial when 
there are large numbers of students dropping out of high school programs 
as is true for many Puerto Rican students. 

" 9. The high schools should make available to all iugh scbool students 
without cost all special examinations such as the National Education ^ 
Development Tests or the College Boards. Such examinatioQs now 
require the payment of fees by candidates taking them. There niay be 
many Puerto Rican and other students unable to take the examinations 
which require the payment of fees because of inability to afford the funds 
required. 

10. The continuing consultancy referred to in recommendations 
for elementary schools should encompass secondary education as well 
as elementary education. 
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11, It is recommended that an experimental program involving 
independent study be instituted for those students who are considering 
leaving high school before graduation. This program would provide the 
opportunity for independent study under supervision, for which credit 
leading to high school diploma would be given. Such a program would 
also provide for attendance in organized classes in the high schools, 
especially where remedial or advanced programs are required. Students 
would participate in developing their programs. Such supervised 
independent study programs could be related to jobs which students 
leaving high school before graduation may have secured. 

12. It is recommended that additional Puerto Rican personnel be 
recruited for employment in Jersey City secondary schools. The two 
Puerto Rican Guidance counselors at Ferris "High School are an important 
beginning. 
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APPENPK R: STAFF DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE FOR 
ELEMENTARY AND SECCNDARY SCHOOL 

TEACHERS OF PUERTO RICAN STUDENTS 

Introduction 

Elementary and secondary school Puerto Rican students are 
confronted by the usual array of educational difficulties and emotional 
and social problems related Jto poverty or low-income status. In 
addition, Puerto Rican students demonstrate the life-styles, values 
and normative understandings and responses characteristic of Puerto 
Rican culture. The lack of specially trained teachers prepared to work 
specifically with Puerto Rican students is a major factor affecting the 
quality of the educational program offered to Puerto Rican students. 
Furthermore^ teachers who are not specially trained contribute 
significantly to conflict in schools with large Puerto Rican enrollments. 
The lack of professional skills in areas such as remedial reading fon ^ 
Puerto Rican students, conversational Spanish, the teaching of English 
as a foreign language, guidance of Puerto Rican students, and the 
general lack of knowledge of Puerto Rican culture and of the Puerto 
Rican experience on the mainland, are additional factors contributing to 
unsuccessful school achievement and widespread academic retardation 
common among Puerto Rican students. 

The proposed "S^.aff Development Institute for Elementary and 
Secondary School Teachers of Puerto Rican Stvidents" will be concerned 
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consequently with the following areas: 

!• The development of knowledge of and insight into 
Puerto Pvican culture and the Puerto Rican 
experience in the United States, 

2^ Specific professional skills such as remedial 
reading for Puerto Rican students, methods and 
materials for the teaching of English as a 
second language, and specific guidance pro- 
cedures to be used with Puerto Rican students. 

3. Conversational Spanish as spoken within the 
Puerto Rican community to enable teachers 
to relate to and communicate more effectively 
with both parents and children whose knowledge . 
of English is very limited. 

4. Bilingual Education: its philosophy, structure, ^ ^ 
objectives, curriculum, and methods and materials 

of instruction. 

Structure and Organization of the Progr am 

It is suggested that approximately sixty elementary and secondary 
school teachers participate in the program, and other school personnel 
forming teams of about four teachers from schools with high percentages 
of Puerto Rican students in attendance. The function of the* team structure 
will be to provide a nucleus of individuals in selected schools so that a 
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a variety and diversification of professional skills will be available. 

Each participant in the istitute will take a seminar entitled, 
"Puerto Rican Students in American Schools" and "Aspects of Puerto 
Rican Culture and History. " Each member of a school team will choose 
from the following offerings: 

[1] Bilingual Education. Philosophy, 

Structure amd Curriculum Methods c 
and Materials of Instruction in 
Bilingual Education 
[2] Remedial Reading for Puerto Rican 
Students 

[3J Teaching of English as a Second 

Language ' 
[4] Conversational Spanish 

[5] Guidance of Puerto Rican Students * ^ 

Finally, a synthesizing seminar will be offered to each participant 
on the basis of level of teaching: elementary teachers will take 
"Elementary Education for Puerto Rican Children, " and high school 
teachers will be expected to complete "Secondary Education for Puerto 
Rican Students. 

' The Program in Summary 
Required of all participants . 

1. Puerto Rican Students in American Schools 



2. Aspects of Puerto Rican Culture and 
History 

3. Elementary Education for Puex^to Rican 
Children (Synthesizing Seminar) or 
Secondary Education for Puerto Rican 
Students (Synthesizing Seminar) 

Participants will choose two of the following 



1. Remedial Reading for Puerto Rican Students 
(both elementary and secondary levels 

will be set up) 

2. Guidance of Puerto Rican students 
(elementary and secondary levels will 
be set \ip} 

3. Conversational Spanish ^ 

4. Teaching of English as a Second Language 

5. Bilingual Education: Philosophy, Structure 
and Curriculum 

6. Methods and Materials of Instruction in 
Bilingual Education (elementary and 

^ secondary sections will be set up) 

The institute v/ill be implemented through lectures, discussions, 
films, readings, field trips and with extensive contatt with members of 
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the Puerto Rican community. An important feature of the institute 
will be the inclusion of many Puerto Rican professionals and other 
members of the Puerto Rican community in the various offerings and 
activities of the program* 

Suggested Criteria for the Selection of Pa rticip ants 

It is suggested tliat some attention be given to the selection of 
participants in terms of th^ following criteria: • ^ 

1, Reasonable competency and satisfactory 
service in a school 

2, General social and emotional maturity 

3, A commitment to the education of Puerto 
Rican students and to teaching in the 
Puerto Rican community 

Through interviews^ letters of recommendation and examinati(3n 
of the professional history of the applicants, an attempt will be made 
to select only those teachers who have a firm commitment to the 
education of Puerto Rican students and who demonstrate the 
characteristics required for success in the institute and for imple- 
mentation of learnings, skills, and knowledge derived from the 
institute in their respective schools. In addition, each participant 
selected should possess the leadership potential necessary for develop- 
ing required changes as part of the team returning to each school. In 
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